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AMERICAN ETCHINGS AT THE ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION 

Lovers of etchings will be pleased to learn that strenuous efforts 
will be made to get together as comprehensive and representative a 
collection as possible of this 
class of American art work for 
display at the St. Louis Ex- 
position. The task of prepar- 
ing this exhibit has been en- 
trusted to James D. Smillie, 
who for several years has de- 
voted a portion of his time to 
instructing an etching class at 
the National Academy of De- 
sign, New York, with the hope 
of educating a new corps of 
workers to fulfil the promise 
of the men who upward of 
twenty years ago made such an 
enviable reputation in the Uni- 
ted States. 

There is a peculiar fitness 
in placing this commission in 
the hands of Mr. Smillie. As 
pointed out in Brush and Pen- 
cil a couple of years ago, he is 
practically the only one of that 
early group of artists so devoted 
to the needle and copper plate 
who seems to have retained his 
love of this charming art. The 
other men who gave new birth 
to the ''Art of Rembrandt" — 
Farrer, Falconer, Peter and Thomas Moran, R. Swain Gifford, Par- 
rish, Duveneck, Pennell, Piatt, Church, Bellows, Chase, Miller, Van 
Elten, Coleman, Bacher, Blum, Vanderhoff, Whistler, and scores of 
others — have either passed away, or have abandoned the needle 
and have devoted themselves to other and more lucrative lines of 
work. 

Smillie not only has kept his enthusiasm, but he has given it a 
practical turn in the conduct of his etching class. It should here be 
said that the illustrations accompanying this article are from plates 
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made by the more promising young etchers under him at the Acad- 
emy during the past year — a promising forecast of the future. 




AN IDLE MOMENT 
By Otto Sandreczki 
Honorable Mention 



Definite steps toward the provision of a fine exhibit of American 
etchings at St. Louis were recently taken by Halsey Ives, chief of 
the art department of the exposition. Just before sailing for Italy he 
entertained a half-dozen members of his advisory committee, who 
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happened to be in New York, and the Lotus Club, and spread before 
them the plans of the art buildings and explained the proposed distri- 







A STUDY HEAD 
By Carl Wingate 



bution of exhibits. The matter of collecting American etchings was 
placed in Mr. Smillie's hands, and a good position among the other 
displays of the fine arts was promised. If hopes are realized, it will 
be — well, as Mr. Smillie aptly says, "we will have to wait and see." 
If the exhibit is not what is termed a thorough success, it will 
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not be from want 
of material from 
which to choose, or 
from lack of enter- 
prise and effort on 
the part of Mr. 
Smillie. Failure, 
or only moderate 
success, will be due 
rather to the singu- 
lar indifference at 
the present time of 
the men who were 
once such ardent 
workers with the 
needle. Mr. Smillie 
regrets exceedingly 
this apathy; and in 
view of the wealth 
of high-class Amer- 
ican work which 
might be had, it is 
to be deplored if the 
etchers of this 
country or the col- 
lectors of American 
etchings do not 
recognize the op- 
portunity and give 
Mr. Smillie the cor- 
dial support and as- 
sistance he needs in 
the enterprise. 
It is the purpose to have the exhibition comprise a choice collec- 
tion of painter-etchings and of artistic reproductive work in the several 
methods of mezzotint, aqua-tint, dry point, etc., and if the artists 
and collectors respond freely to the requests made upon them for 
material, the exhibition will be one of surpassing interest and beauty. 
The choicest etchings are often only pictorial trifles, and one of 
the main fears entertained for the display is that it cannot be made 
large enough numerically so that it will not be overshadowed by the 
exhibitions of other art works. Quality, of course, will have to be 
one of the prime requisites for the display, but in addition there must 
be a sufficient number of plates to make the exhibition imposing. It 
remains to be seen if Mr. Smillie can impart his own enthusiasm to 
the artists and collectors who should be interested in the project. 
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It is deeply to be regretted that the advent of the commercial 
etching, so-called, sounded the death-knell of the truly artistic plates 
once in vogue and killed the interest of the men who were competent 
to produce plates of the best quality. The waning of the popularity 
of etchings, however, and the consequent decline of interest on the 
part of artists came as the almost inevitable result of peculiar condi- 
tions. These were tersely pointed out in an instructive article by 
Morris T. Everett on the revival of interest in etching, and I may be 
pardoned for quoting here a few of his words. 

"Invention," said he, "has made a travesty of first, second, and 
third states, remarque proofs, and everything else that collectors of 
prints prize. When etchings were at the height of their popularity 
cleverness set itself to work to devise a means whereby thil emited 
possibilities of a plate 
could be almost in- 
definitely multiplied, 
and etchings could 
be run off for a few 
cents apiece, about 
as we now run off 
newspapers. A short 
time and the market 
was glutted. An 
etched copper plate, 
as is well known, is 
very susceptible to 
wear, and at the out- 
side a few hundred 
perfect impressions 
is all it will yield; 
By hardening and 
coating processes it 
was found possible to 
make a plate yield 
thousands of prints 
where formerly it 
yielded only hun- 
dreds or even tens. 
Cleverness went fur- 
ther and supplied 
the remarque to the 
paper and even the 
artist's signature be- 
fore even the etching 
was printed upon it. reflections 

' ' It was the mere B ^ Edward Schoii 

Second Prize 
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commercial expedient of supplying to the public 'something as good 
as the genuine' for a mere song. This virtually sounded the 
death-knell of etching. Artists with more industry than ability 
were brought into requisition. The quality of work deteriorated 
with the multiplication of prints and the cheapening of price. 
The various states easily discernible in the best days of etching soon 
lost their value. The thousandth impression under the new regime 
of the commercial etchers was as clear and distinct as the first impres- 




BLUFF BY THE LAKE 
By Louis Hookeila 



sion and quite as likely to be sold as such. It is not at all surprising, 
therefore, that the public should have grown wary in its acceptance of 
protestations, and should have regarded the 'genuine first state etch- 
ings' offered for sale about as we of to-day are wont to regard the 
'absolutely faithful three-color reproductions' of paintings given free 
as supplements with the Sunday papers. This stage having been 
reached, the majority of the artists who formerly had done such credit- 
able work naturally sought a new medium of artistic expression." 

This, in a word, is what happened to check the development of 
etching in this country and to rob a most beautiful art of its popular- 
ity. The end, if I may so express it, did not come unexpectedly — it 
was clearly foreseen and not infrequently predicted. Yet during the 
palmy days of the art in America, the output of etchings was large 
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and the quality was nothing less than remarkable. Our artists showed 
that they had the true spirit of the work, that they were unusually 
skillful in the execution of their plates, and that they were exceed- 
ingly happy in the selection of their material. It is no fulsome praise 
to say that no country in the same length of time developed an abler 
coterie of etchers than the men I have named and those who were 
associated with them, or produced a finer lot of artistic plates. 

In view of the fact that the public has the promise of seeing a 




FARM-HOUSE 
By Ernest D. Roth 



magnificent display of purely American work, a few words of history 
may not here be amiss. America had its etchers as early as the 
thirties and forties. But the names even of these early pioneers are 
scarcely remembered. Who, for instance, remembers to-day William 
Dunlap, George L. Brown, Edwin White, J. M. Falconer, Edwin 
Forbes, or M. Cadart. Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, a close 
student and warm admirer of etching, has a kindly but critical word 
to say of these early workers and of the subsequent trend of etching 
which may be of interest to the reader. 

"It would be too much to say that any of these men were etchers 
in the true sense of the word," says she, "with the exception, I 
think, of Mr. Falconer; and still less were they etchers of originality 
or force. Usually they drew upon the copper with little idea of its 
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unique requirements and with results of no artistic value. But their 
aspirations should be held in grateful recollection none the less, for 
theirs was the day of small things — a time when every earnest student 

must have an appre- 
ciable influence in a 
community where his 
fellows were so few. 
"A name which 
should not be forgot- 
ten is that of Edwin 
Forbes, who pub- 
lished a large port- 
folio of etchings 
called 'Life Studies 
of the Great Army, ' 
containing forty 
plates illustrating the 
life of the Union 
armies during the 
years 1861-1865. 
They are not exe- 
cuted in the true 
'etcher's spirit' or 
with great technical 
skill, but they are 
clever and interesting 
none the less, and 
will have historic 
value as the most 
complete and char- 
acteristic contempo- 
rary record of our 
military life. Mr. 
Forbes's work won 
foreign praise and 
caused him to be 
elected a member of 
the French Etching 
Club and an honorary foreign member of the old London Etching 
Club as well — a kindly recognition that his work well merited. 

"In the year 1866 a spasmodic interest in the art was prompted 
by a M. Cadart, who established in New York what he called a 
'French Etching Club' and whose instructions drew about him some 
of the younger artists of the day. But there followed another apa- 
thetic period, and it is only within very recent years (this was written 
in 1883) tnat tne art nas shown any real spontaneous activity likely 
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to result in vigorous 
and fruitful growth." 

It has often been 
said that the Centen- 
nial exhibition at Phil- 
adelphia was a sort of 
turning-point in the 
artistic development of 
the American people. 
Visitors had presented 
to them as never before 
the art products of the 
New World. The dis- 
play was little less than 
a ' revelation. People 
enjoyed and wondered 
at what they saw, a 
livelier interest in and 
a stronger demand for 
artistic products were 
stimulated, and the 
artists themselves felt 
the new impulse. 

In 1877 the New 
York Etching Club was 
founded. This was an 
association of enthusi- 
asts who sought by re- 
unions and exhibitions 
to create and maintain 
a proper interest in the 
art of etching, and who 
pledged themselves to 
produce at least two 
plates a year. This 
club had its trials and 
tribulations, since the 
public seemed compar- 
atively indifferent to 
this class of work, and 
not a few of the mem- 
bers were too much ab- 
sorbed in other pursuits 
to be loyal to their 
pledges. But the or- 
ganization certainly 
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worked wonders, not merely in fostering the art among the studios 
and in aiding in it's development, but in popularizing prints among the 
public in general. 

It has rightly been termed the most potent influence this country 
has known in the field of etching. Its work was taken up in varying 
measure in other art centers and its exhibitions were emulated in 
other cities. In 1881, for instance, an exhibition of American etch- 
ings was held in Boston, S. R. Koehler being the leading spirit in the 
enterprise. In May of the same year the London Society of Painter- 
Etchers held its first exhibition, and so high a reputation had the 
American workers attained that a cordial invitation was sent to the 
etchers of this country to contribute plates to the display. These 
plates were a surprise and a delight to the Old World workers and 
connoisseurs, and the most enthusiastic praise was given by the best 
foreign judges to the American work. So great was the enthusiasm 
aroused that the English society immediately elected as members no 
less than ten of the American contributors, selecting one print by 
each artist for its permanent collection. These Americans were Mrs. 
Mary Nimmo Moran, Thomas Moran, Farrer, Falconer, Swain Gifford, 
James D. Smillie, Bellows, Parrish, F. S. Church, and Frank 
Duveneck. 

It was no small achievement for the American etchers to have 
elicited the interest of a comparatively apathetic public at home; it 
was a still greater achievement for them to win the approbation and 
praise of the English experts. Naturally they took pride in their 
accomplishment and for a long time vied with one another in their 
work. Years of more or less productive effort followed, and plates 
of beauty and power, now practically unobtainable at any print shop, 
were produced. Then, when the outlook for the art seemed most 
hopeful and promising, came the catastrophe outlined above. 

The public lost its interest, and the artists their ambition. Picture- 
buyers cultivated new tastes, and the devotees of the needle sought 
new art specialties. One by one the most enthusiastic workers 
dropped out of sight as etchers. Their plates remained for a time a 
drug in the print-shops, and finally most of them were withdrawn 
from stock. In the winter of 1882- 1883 an exhibition of etchings 
was held in New York comprising two rooms literally filled with 
prints and representing no less than fifty-three American etchers. 
The display was deemed remarkable, and there was scarcely a con- 
tributor to the exhibition who did not find satisfactory sales for his 
work at the print-shops. To-day, it is safe enough to say, the fifty 
are virtually unknown as etchers, and some of the works of the three 
may still be found in the dealers' portfolios. 

It is this wealth of high-class work that Mr. Smillie hopes to 
resurrect and place on exhibition at St. Louis. Whatever be the 
result of his efforts this one thing is certain — the plates he secures 
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will be nothing less than a novelty to the visitors to the exposition. 
So long have the artists who will be represented in the collection been 
withdrawn from public attention as etchers, and so long have their 
plates been removed from the dealers's portfolios that the prints will 
be more like an exhibition of new work than a memorial of a glorious 
period that speedily ran its course and passed well nigh into oblivion. 

Before closing this article a word may be said of two or three of 
the gifted young etchers who, at the instigation of Mr. Smillie, fur- 
nished the prints from which the accompanying illustrations have been 
made. M. Zimmerman, who won first prize in etching under the 
Baldwin fund, second Hallgarten prize in the painting class, and 
honorable mention in painting from the nude and in men's painting 
class, and also in the third prize coin and medal class, is a young 
fellow of talent who has for three years been a steady worker at the 
Academy. He was born in Moscow, Russia, whence he went to Paris 
to study art under Bonnat. He was unfortunate enough to have to 
undergo a surgical operation which necessitated his returning home. 
On his recovery he came to America instead of resuming his art 
studies in Paris. He is regarded as a man of promise. 

Otto Sandreczki is a young Pole who is known in the school as 
"The Sailor," because for seven months in the year he works as a 
quartermaster on a trading steamer and so earns money enough to 
pay his way during the remaining five months while at work at the 
Academy school. He is very quiet and unobtrusive, and has won 
the respect and esteem of his teachers not less by his ability than by 
his remarkable determination and dogged self-sacrifice. 

Ernest D. Roth, who won the silver medal in the men's painting 
class, is another of the bright young etchers who is thought to have 
a future. In the school he is known as "The Baker." His father 
owns a bakery and Ernest has been in his employ, beginning his day 
at one o'clock in the morning and ending his work at the bakery at 
eight o'clock. For three years he has worked in afternoon and night 
classes in the Academy, and on more than one occasion has been 
forced to admit to his teachers that he found it difficult to keep awake 
through the evening. He has been warned against thus overtaxing, 
but he is too ambitious to excel in the art he loves to take the advice 
of his instructors. His efforts in art of late, however, have been 
rewarded by some modest sales, and this has encouraged him to such 
an extent that he has resigned his position as baker and has hired a 
little house in an out-of-the-way place on Staten Island. By being 
mason and carpenter by turns he has fitted up a practical studio, and 
thereby adding the art of cook and baker to that of painter he expects 
to be able to devote all his time to his art. 

The other students whose work is here represented have manifested 
no less interest and ability. In connection with the plates of the 
artists who may be termed the master etchers of America it is not at 
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all unlikely that there may be given a limited display of this student 
work to serve in a sense as a forecast of the future. An account was 
given in this magazine two or more years ago of the etching class at 
the National Academy of Design. The real founder of the class was 

Mrs. Barhydt, who 

Ht*K r ' W€'T r ^^^^^M^l¥{i\ 1/ \ 7 XTV established the 

Baldwin fund in 
memory of her 
brother, who was an 
enthusiastic etcher. 
It should be record- 
ed here that Mrs. 
Barhydt, who up to 
this year has held 
and administered 
the fund herself is 
so satisfied with the 
result of the effort 
to revive etching 
and instruct new 
men in the art that 
she has transferred 
the fund to the 
Academy, where it 
will be administered 
under the direct 
supervision of Mr. 
Smillie. She is sat- 
isfied that the enter- 
prise she wished to 
foster is firmly es- 
tablished and will 
be self -perpetuat- 
ing. This step on 
the part of Mrs. 
Barhydt is, of 
course, a matter of 
no little satisfaction 
to Mr. Smillie and the directors of the Academy. It goes without 
saying that anything looking toward the revival of etching must of 
necessity be an arduous undertaking, and that progress in the move- 
ment must be slow. The enterprise, however, has been cast on well- 
considered lines, and the policy adopted of making the pupils of 
today the instructors of tomorrow seems likely to compass the per- 
petuation of the class. Certainly the end to be accomplished warrants 
the efforts made for its fulfillment. Alfred E. Lawrence. 
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ART A HUMANIZING POWER 

Some people have a habit which cannot be broken — like that for 
cigarettes, or coffee, or strong liquor — of speaking derisively of art. 
To hear them mock you would imagine that art was a fad and those 
who cared for or noticed it 



freaks or humbugs. They do 
not speak disrespectfully of 
literature or of music any more 
than of the equator; but the 
word "art" seems to set up in 
them an excitation of the 
nerves that wreaks itself in 
flouts and jeers. 

Something mnst be allowed 
for differences in nationality. 
The English and Germans are, 
speaking in general averages, 
more sensitive to literature than 
to art, and the Germans, while 
far from musical by nature, 
lacking as a rule the natural 
ear for music, have so indus- 
triously drilled themselves in 
that art as to have reached 
pre-eminence. In architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, how- 
ever, they are not remarkable, 
and still less so are the English. 

But both nations at times 
have had waves of artistic im- 
pulse, during the continuance 
of which they have produced 
masters. This is especially 
true of the Germans if you can 
conscientiously class the Dutch 
with them as members of a 
closely related Teutonic stock. 
The English and Americans are 

those who are oftenest guilty of sneers and jokes directed against 
artists and lovers of art, clumsy efforts whose origin seems to lie in 
an obscure desire to belittle what they cannot understand, an impulse 
the same in kind with that which induces a yokel or a street boy to 
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throw a stone at a new suit of clothes, or a cow-boy in the untram- 
meled West to shoot a man, as often happens, for wearing a tall hat. 
Like all popular phases this mental attitude is reflected in the 
press to some extent, at least in our country; but it has never made 
its way to the stage; while the romantic novel exhausted itself in 

exalting one or other form of 
art, usually music, as the spe- 
cial talent of the hero or hero- 
ine. It is somewhat discon- 
certing to newspaper men of 
the old rough-and-ready sort 
to find that there is a whole 
world of feeling and thought 
outside of the novel and the 
theater, having little connec- 
tion with religion and none with 
politics, which they are ex- 
pected to consider a part of the 
modern world, entitled to a fair 
share of attention. When they 
find that some of the shrewdest 
merchants and bankers, busy 
physicians and keen lawyers, 
have been infected with the 
microbe of art-collecting they 
put it down to a misdirection 
of luxury, being unable to 
conceive of a man in a normal 
condition of mind caring for 
such things except for parade 
or inability to spend money in 
a rational way. 

There are millions of people 
in America and England who 
cannot conceive the idea that 
the fine arts are useful, and a 
yet greater number who do not 
know what beauty is. If this 
were not so, would we not have 
more beautiful raiment, houses, cities, carriages, and automobiles? 
Would we force our architects to design monstrosities, permit our 
tailors and hatters to make us look like guys, and favor most those 
actors and painters who depart furthest from good acting and painting? 
And yet in despite of the practical man who snorts when he hears 
the word art, the microbe spreads, the disease takes on wider and 
wider circles. What a lot of sorry jokes we've had on Kaiser Wilhelm 
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